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INCE the direction of affairs of the business 

world lies mainly in the hands of employing 
management and financiers, it can not be too strongly 
emphasized that theirs is the responsibility for taking 
the initiative in adopting measures to mitigate unem- 
ployment.—SAMm A. LEWISOHN. 
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Introductory Note 


HE Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association 

for Labor Legislation will be held in Chicago, December 27th 
to 29th. One session for the discussion of international industrial 
relations will be addressed by Director Thomas of the official 
International Labor Office at Geneva. Other sesssions will deal 
with the most important subjects of this eventful year in the field 
of labor problems and labor legislation—next steps in the con- 
structive effort to deal effectively with unemployment—recent 
lessons from American experience with accident compensation 
laws—the public approach to the avoidance or settlement of 
industrial disputes. 

Since our June issue which dealt so largely with the waste of 
unemployment and accidents in coal mining there has been 
created in response to a wide public demand a federal fact-finding 
commission. The educational possibilities of this investigation, 
if the investigators are wisely selected and given ample oppor- 
tunity to ascertain the facts, is almost unlimited. The article by 
Alexander Bing in this issue suggests the importance of making 
such investigation continuous through the establishment of a 
permanent commission. 

An outstanding feature of the recent railway controversy is the 
federal injunction issued at the request of Attorney General 
Daugherty—instructively documented by H. G. Sternau in this 
REVIEW. Public interest aroused by this use of judicial power 
is likely to lead to new legislative proposals during the coming 


winter. 


A continuing responsibility of our representatives in Congress 
is the passage of an adequate and economical accident compensa- 
tion law for private employees in the District of Columbia. Debate 
has been started on the Fitzgerald bill which is carefully prepared 
to meet the peculiar conditions in the District. The accom- 
panying article by Irene Sylvester Chubb throws a flood of light 
upon the selfish forces which have been delaying its enactment. 
Increasingly public attention will be focussed upon this legislation. 

The staff of the Association for Labor Legislation is already at 
work upon the summary of the New Labor Laws of 1922, to be 
published in our December REVIEW, together with a number 
of most timely articles on matters which will be the subject of 
legislative proposals in more than forty legislatures in the United 


States during the coming year. 


JOHN B. ANDREWS, Secretary, 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 


Legislative Notes 


Director Tuomas of the official International Labor Office at Geneva, 
Switzerland, has accepted the invitation of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation to address its Sixteenth Annual Meeting, Decem- 
ber 27-29, in Chicago. 

© 

Tue United States Coal Commission Act, approved September 22, 1922, 
provides for a fact-finding commission of seven members to be appointed 
by the President for one year, with salaries of $7,500. The commission 
is directed to investigate, among other details of anthracite and bitumi- 
nous mining, the value, ownership, profits and wastes, of the country’s 
mines; production costs and prices of coal; and wages, working condi- 
tions, and regularity of employment of miners. It is further directed to 
report to Congress recommendations for legislation dealing with owner- 
ship, regulation, or control of mines. Appropriation is made of $200,000. 

° 

THIrRTy-FouR states have (September 14) come into cooperation with 
the federal government in the administration of the vocational rehabili- 
tation act. 

° 

For the protection of workers on tunnels and bridges (particularly 
against the industrial hazard known as compressed-air illness or the 
“bends ”’) a tentative draft of a safety code was adopted July 11 by the 
Pennsylvania state Industrial Board. The code is in line with the 
Standard Bill of the Association for Labor Legislation and is sub- 
stantially the same as that adopted by New York and New Jersey. 

° 

On July 1 the Ohio state insurance fund announced a dividend of 
30 per cent of last year’s premiums to employers in classifications that 
produced a surplus—71 per cent of the classification qualifying. In addi- 
tion, rates are to be reduced in 66 per cent of the classifications. In only 
10 per cent will rates be increased, the rest remaining stationary. 

© 

In a Labor Day Sunday message widely published, the Commission 
on the Church and Social Service of the Federal Council of Churches 
points out that “the nation still carries the moral burden of the twelve- 
hour day in the steel industry.” The message further says that “the 
two outstanding industrial crises of the year—the coal strike and the 
railway strike—have grown in the main out of inadequacy of earnings. 
The plight of the coal miners, due to scant employment, is at last 
receiving public recognition. * * * The railway shopmen’s strike 
has taken the form of a battle for the preservation of the union against 
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the hostility of powerful roads. For a policy of extermination there can 
be only ultimate moral defeat.” 
° 


In his message to Congress on the coal and rail strikes, August 18, 
President Harding recommended legislation to extend federal protection 
over all aliens in this country, in the enforcement of their treaty rights. 
His recommendation “is impelled by a pitiable sense of federal impo- 
tence to deal with the shocking crime at Herrin, Ill,” in which riot 
growing out of the coal strike “it is alleged that.two aliens were mur- 
dered.” This statement was later questioned by the governor of Illinois, 
who issued a statement denying that the two Mexicans alleged to have 
been killed at the time were in or near Herrin. 


° 


A NEw social insurance law, including maternity benefit, has become 
effective in Jugoslavia. 
° 


MEN who shave are likely to be piling up difficulties for their widows 
if death be from anthrax. On November 16, 1915, William Eldredge, 
a tannery laborer for the Endicott-Johnson Corporation, developed a 
swelling in his neck. That day he shaved as usual. On November 20, 
he died of anthrax. Did the death arise out of his employment? The 
New York commission has decided twice in the negative and once in the 
affirmative. The Appellate Division once granted a compensation award 
and later denied it. The Court of Appeals, which earlier reversed the 
Appellate Division’s favorable award, now—seven years after the injury 
—is granting permission for an appeal from their adverse decision! 


© 


CoMMISSIONER LuninG of the Florida insurance department announces 
that he will urge the passage of a workmen’s compensation act next 
year. Florida is one of the five remaining states which—in addition to 
the District of Columbia—are still without this legislation. 


° 

ConsTITUTIONAL amendments and legislation on the immediate pro- 
gram of the American Federation of Labor, as adopted by its Executive 
Council in annual session at Atlantic City, September 14, include: (1) 
An amendment to the Constitution to curb the injunction power vested 
in federal officials as demonstrated in the injunction against the rail 
shop crafts; (2) a constitutional amendment against child labor; (3) an 
amendment giving Congress power to repass and thus legalize laws that 
have been declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court; (4) repeal 
of the Sherman anti-trust law which members of the council declare 
“has been used to deprive the toilers of their natural rights instead of 
to prevent illegal combinations in restraint of trade”; (5) legislation to 
prohibit the enactment of any law directed against the organization of 
labor, collective bargaining, strikes, or collectively to withhold their 
patronage and labor and induce others to do so. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT insurance is included in the platform upon which John F. 
Fitzgerald won the democratic nomination fer governor of Massa- 
chusetts. “I intend,” he says, “to recommend legislation which will 
compel industrial establishments to set aside part of their profits for 
bad times and unemployment insurance. Too much misery is in the 
_world to-day because, through no fault of their own, people find them- 
selves unable to go on with their work.” The Republican administra- 
tion, in Massachusetts, following the introduction of unemployment 
compensation legislation this year, has created a commission to study 
the subject. 

° a 

In Canada the federal contribution towards unemployment during 
the winter of 1921-22 is estimated in round figures at about $1,500,000, 
almost equally divided between direct relief and aid in special relief 
work undertaken by municipalities. 

° 


THE late Francis S. Peabody, chairman during the war of the Coal Produc- 
tion Committee of the Council of National Defense, and a mine operator 
of many years’ experience, stated in a recent address before the Inter- 
national Railway Fuel Association that a conservative estimate of the 
“idle-day costs” in coal mining indicates that “the combined loss to 
labor. and capital * * * is more than $400,000,000 yearly without 
considering at all the loss to the general public of the productive effort 
of this large aggregation of men for one-third of the working year.” 
In Mr. Peabody’s opinion the only practical solution lies in the elimina- 
tion through bankruptcy of the high-cost, excess mines. 


© 


THE new chairman of the British Trade Union Congress—the largest labor 
body of its kind in the world—is Margaret Bondfield, well known in 
America. 

° 

Art Providence in June the National Conference of Social Work 
elected president for its semi-centennial Mr. Homer Folks, of New York. 
_ The celebration in May, 1923, will be held in Washington, D. C. 

° 


AMENDMENTS strengthening the Georgia workmen’s compensation law 
have been adopted by the legislature. The death benefit, the maximum 
weekly benefit, and the full disability benefit have all been increased. 
The waiting period has been shortened from fourteen to seven days. 


° 
In Michigan a workman was found at the bottom of an elevator 
shaft with his skull fractured. Three physicians came forward and 
testified that he did not die as the result of a fracture received in the 
employer’s plant, as a fractured skull did not usually result in death. 
The State Commission, however, held such testimony “contrary to the 
ordinary experiences of mankind” and awarded compensation. 
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“Tose who have their ‘ear to the ground’”—according to Mr. Ji 
Scofield Rowe of the United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co.—‘in the 
states of Ohio and Washington claim they can distinctly recognize an 
increased activity among powerful forces which are crystalizing against 


the socialistic trend in those states and in favor of private enterprise. 


It now seems quite within the range, at least of possibility, that the 
monopolistic bars of exclusive state insurance in either one or both of 
these states may in the near future be removed and opportunity given 
to all forms of insurance carriers.” Since the opposition is promoted 


by the commercial insurance group which Mr. Rowe represents, he~ 


should be as well qualified to judge as a man with both ears to the 
ground! 
co) 
ABOLITION of private employment agencies was called for in resolu- 
tions adopted at the fourth Employment Service Council of Canada. 
° 
Tue National Industrial Conference Board contends in a recent public 
statement that the time is not yet ripe in the United States for unem- 


ployment insurance legislation. Admitting that conditions in Europe © 


are favorable to this public method of combatting involuntary idleness 
among workers, the Board nevertheless expresses the fear that in this 
country it would involve “enormous expense.” And it adds: “The 
political organization of the United States would make the adoption of 
a national system of unemployment insurance impossible without consti- 
tutional changes, and the country’s vast extent, diversified industries and 
social composition would create under such a system an administrative 
problem of gigantic proportions and cost.” Is the National Industrial 
Conference Board ill-informed? American proposals for unemployment 
insurance do not contemplate a “national” system. They call for state 


action, exactly as in the case of the successful accident compensation 
laws. 


° 
Tue Massachusetts legislature has again adopted a resolution favor- 
ing a federal constitutional amendment authorizing Congress to regulate 
the working hours of women and minors. 
° 
An expenditure of $1,000 has been authorized by Congress for the 
purchase and bestowal of trophies to be conferred by the Bureau of 
Mines, at the International Mine-Rescue and First-Aid Contests, upon 
miners who have performed noteworthy feats in rescue work in time of 
mine accidents and disasters. This is the first government recognition 
of the kind for the humanitarian, life-saving work of the American 
miner. 
° 
“THE $40,000 appropriated by the legislature for an emergency public 
works fund is to be expended in improvements around the capitol in 
Harrisburg,” says the monthly bulletin of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Labor and Industry for July. “The use of this money is contingent 
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upon a period of unusual stress occurring, and such a period must be 
determined by the Industrial Board following reports of widespread 
unemployment existing throughout the state. The money was authorized 
to be spent last fall but numerous technical difficulties prevented its 
immediate use. The principal gain from the public works fund is not 
the number of men it keeps at work at the present time, however, but 
the recognition by this state of the occurrence of cyclical periods of 
depression when hundreds of thousands of men are in need of jobs. 
Public works at such times prevent dire calamity and it is hoped the 
good work will be carried on in another appropriation next session.” 
© 

THE new general director of the National Association of Travelers 
Aid Societies is John R. Shillady, formerly executive director of the 
National Consumers’ League. 

2 

REDUCTIONS in workmen’s compensation insurance rates averaging 20 
per cent, effective September 1, have been ordered by the state banking 
commissioner in New Jersey. These reductions, it is estimated, will 
result in a yearly saving of $1,000,000 to employers in the cost of acci- 
dent insurance. A Trenton dispatch suggests that this action “is likely 
to make possible the passage of a bill next winter increasing the benefits 
awarded workmen who are injured in industry.” 


Benerits of the federal old age pension, or retirement, act have been 
extended to unclassified laborers in the service of the postoffice depart- 
ment throughout the country. 

° 

AN advisory committee has been appointed by Governor Miller of New 
York to assist in the administration of the state accident insurance fund 
under the workmen’s compensation law. The members are Edward N. 
Huyck, President of Huyck’s Felt Mills, Rensselaer; Thomas W. Larkin, 
of Leroy; W. H. Dupka, of Buffalo; Philip T. Dodge, of New York; 
J. Charles Andrews, of New York; Saul Singer, of New York; F. L. 
Morse, of Ithaca; Henry J. Wright, editor of The New York Globe, and 
John F. Weis, of Rochester. The committee, which will serve without 
pay and assist the State Industrial Commissioner, was created by the 


1922 legislature. 
° 


A couRSE in education in accident prevention will be given at New 

York University this fall. 
© 

TuHE death by drowning on July 9 of Dr. E. H. Downey, compensa- 
tion actuary of the Pennsylvania Insurance Department, is a very serious 
loss to the development of scientific accident compensation legislation 
and administration. Dr. Downey was not only an exceptionally able 
administrator but he was also the author of several of the most valuable 
monographs and reports on industrial accidents. Among his latest con- 
' tributions were valuable articles on workmen’s compensation in the 
March and June issues of this Review. 
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At a recent public hearing of the New York Lockwood Committee, 
the well-known actuary, Mr. Miles M. Dawson, explained one reason 
why many contractors buy their accident compensation insurance of 
stock companies. Many of the casualty insurance companies, he de- 
clared, are also engaged in bonding and they refuse this protection to 
contractors unless they also buy of them their compensation insurance. 

° 

Tue governor of Louisiana has vetoed two important welfare meas- 
ures passed at the 1922 session,—one accepting federal maternity aid, 
the other liberalizing the medical provisions of the workmen’s compen- 
sation act. 

° 

Tue National Industrial Conference Board proclaims that unemploy- 
ment insurance, though operating in several European countries, is 
impracticable in the United States because unemployment is more preva- 
lent and irregular here. Should a physician refuse aid because “the 
patient is too sick?” 

Q 

Tue Colorado state insurance fund recently announced that a 15 per 
cent dividend would be paid to employers insured during the first half 
of 1922. 

° 

THE tenth annual meeting of the International Association of Public 
Employment Services was held in Washington, D. C., September 11-13. 
The president, Bryce M. Stewart, formerly head of the Canadian em- 
ployment service, has recently been employed by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers to organize their employment bureau in Chicago. 
E. W. Henning, the U. S. Assistant Secretary of Labor, is the newly- 
elected president of the international association. 

° 

A LAW to protect the safety and health of 15,000 coal miners has been 
enacted in Turkey. Mine owners must construct houses for their work- 
men, conforming to regulations imposed by the minister of public 
health; also build a public bath for each group or district. The law 
requires the organization of evening schools for the workers and the 
creation of a pension fund to care for injured and aged employees. 

° 

AT the convention in August at St. Paul of the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, an organization having over 500,000 members, the promotion of 
old age pension legislation throughout the country was made a part of 
the constitutional program of the Order. 

© 
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Tuart the workers helped to tide themselves over the unemployment crisis 
of 1920-22 by sacrificing their Liberty Bonds was shown in the Unem- 
ployment Survey by the American Association for Labor Legislation 
reported in this Review for September, 1921. Evidence now appears that 
the coal strike reduced miners to similar straits. According to the New 
York Evening Post for August 3, stock brokers reported a “constant 
and heavy” stream of Liberty Bonds in “small pieces” coming in to be 
sold in the Pennsylvania districts. 

© 

THE government of India is considering workmen’s compensation 
with a view to early legislation. 

° 

S1x local unions in New York City have established a “ Journeymen 
Painters’ and Allied Crafts’ Health Department” with full equipment to 
give thorough physical examinations, including X-rays, dental examina- 
tions, and blood tests. Every member of the union is entitled to exam- 
ination and advice. During the first six weeks over 200 examinations 
were made. Statistics will be gathered looking to the reduction and 
eradication of occupational disease in the painting industry. 

ro 

On the gala eve of Argentina’s Independence Day a great procession 
of civilian workers, comprising both women and men, demanded com- 
pulsory old age pension legislation by the government for all employees. 
The president came out to welcome the multitude and received a com- 
Mission bearing petitions. He later delivered them to the chamber of 
deputies. 

© 

THE annual report of the New York Superintendent of Insurance, 
in referring to workmen’s compensation insurance, states that: “ Atten- 
tion must again be directed to the high expense ratio of the stock com- 
panies. The latest available information indicates that between 1919 
and 1920 the ratio went up almost exactly one point: that is, from 38.70 
per cent to 39.67 per cent.” 

© 

Tue Kentucky Court of Appeals has declared unconstitutional—on 
the ground that it delegates legislative power—a law requiring any em- 
ployer operating a coal mine, steel mill, foundry, machine shop or other 
like business, in which employees become so dirty that to remain so 
after leaving work will endanger health or be offensive to the public, 
to provide a wash-room upon application of 30 per cent of his 
employees. 

° 

RerusaL to divulge a trade secret has defeated the compensation 
claim of an employee in New York who alleges she was poisoned by 
handling braid used in making hats. Since the braid manufacturer 
declined to name the chemical used in the dye, it could not be shown 
that any of the particular chemicals named in the compensation law 
caused the injury. 
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Aportion of the eight-hour day by the Long-Bell lumber interests in 
the state of Washington is heralded in the labor press of the Coast as 
“the most important occurrence in the timber industry.” 


© 


CoMMENTING on his overwhelming victory in the Wisconsin primaries, 
Senator Robert M. La Follette in an article in the New York World 
names the following labor measures among the “ vital issues” that were 
approved by the voters: Repeal of the Esch-Cummins transportation 
act, including the railroad labor board; adoption of an amendment to 
the Constitution to permit legislation against child labor; and abolition 
of the use of the injunction in disputes between employers and 
employees. 

° 


Tue Georgia legislature has refused to pass a bill against picketing 
in industrial disputes. 
° 
APPROXIMATELY 8,000 government employees holding their positions 
by presidential order, are held to be not entitled to the benefits of the 
retirement act in an opinion by Attorney General Daugherty. 


© 

Dr. ALEXANDER LAMBERT’s warning in The Nation’s Health that the 
medical profession, by opposing workmen’s health insurance legislation, 
are opening the way to state medicine (see this Review for June), is 
commented upon favorably in an editorial in the Milwaukee Leader, 
which says: “ Physicians would do well to carefully consider Dr. Lam- 
bert’s advice. If they do not want socialized healing, the best way to 
avoid or postpone it is to give their assent and support to health insur- 
ance.” And the Leader adds: “ Doctors are pretty high grade men and 
women, as a rule. They often treat people when they know that the 
bill will never be paid. It is surprising that they should oppose health 
insurance—for they certainly can’t help knowing the great need of it. 
Their every day contact with suffering and poverty gives them that 
knowledge in superabundance.” 

co) 

A wiprary of industrial relations has been established at Princeton 
University, headed by Dr. Robert V. Foerster. To meet the cost of the 
new department for the first five years John D. Rockefeller, Jr. has 
guaranteed $60,000. 

© 


Canvipates for the legislature in New York have been asked by the 
New York City League of Women Voters to state whether they favor 
an enabling act to take advantage of the Sheppard-Towner maternity 
act, an eight-hour day or a forty-eight hour week for women and minors 
in factories and mercantile establishments, a minimum wage commis- 


sion to determine a living wage for women and minors, and the abolition 
of night work for minors. 
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The Three New Governesses from the Congressional 
Employment Agency 


The Coal and Rail Strikes 


Need of Permanent Official Fact-Finding Commis- 
sions—Danger of Ill-advised Arbitration 
Legislation 


By ALEXANDER M. BING 
Author, War Time Strikes and Their Adjustment 


HE simultaneous occurrence of two nationwide strikes in 

basic industries of the country—the coal mines and the rail- 
road shops—has brought to many people a realization of the danger 
that lies in faulty industrial relations. And just as “knotty cases 
make bad law” so unusual conditions frequently result in unwise 
legislation. It was to be expected, therefore, as a result of the 
emergency, that suggestions would be made in Congress and else- 
where of all kinds of panaceas for the cure of industrial ills, par- 
ticularly for the avoidance of strikes in our public utility services. 
But our industrial problem is not so easily solved and, unfortunately, 
the men who in practice are called upon to work out a solution 
possess neither the enlightenment nor the detachment that are 
necessary to see the problem in its proper relation to other social 
questions. 

In the emergency of the war the nation gropingly adopted meas- 
ures which brought about a substantial approach to industrial peace. 
Under the lash of war necessity an industrial code was formulated 
—a set of principles was agreed upon to guide the action of both 
employer and employee. Machinery also was improvised to put 
these principles into practice and a public opinion developed which 
insisted upon the adherence of both sides to these war-made rules. 
To-day we are at sea. The principles which were accepted during 
the emergency have since been rejected by both sides—by the em- 
ployer who is unwilling to grant so much, and by the worker who 
demands more, or at least as much. The public does not understand. 
Facts are hard to ascertain, general principles difficult to compre- 
hend, and our political leaders have lacked both the knowledge and 
the force to lead public opinion as well as the parties to the con- 
troversy towards a statesmanlike solution. 

At bottom the issues in both controversies are the same: a de- 
termination by the workers that the process of a labor “ deflation ” 
which has been going on during the last two years shall cease—a 
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determination not to yield all war time gains and go back to the 
conditions of under-payment from which many of the workers suf- 
fered before 1917. The strongly organized men have naturally been 
less affected by this process than those who were unorganized. 
And the members of powerful labor unions have seen their less 
fortunate fellows suffer a succession of wage reductions by which 
their compensation has dropped to the pre-war level and perhaps in 
some cases still lower. It was the determination of many of the 
unions to put a stop to this continuous lowering of wages which 
was one of the main factors in bringing about the recent series of 
- disturbances. 


But why, it may be asked, has this clash between the opposing 
views of employer and employees resulted in disastrous strikes ; 
why could not the issue have been settled by arbitration? The rea- 
son is just this, that labor—always more or less suspicious of the 
courts and of all judicial process—has been dissatisfied with almost 
every important wage award which has been made since the 
armistice. Rightly or wrongly it has felt that arbitral bodies have 
leaned toward capital and have failed to give labor its due. The 
miners were bitterly dissatisfied with the awards of post-war coal 
commissions and practically all of the work of the railroad labor 
board has been unsatisfactory to the men. The most recent deci- 
sions of that body were so deeply resented that the shop men went 
out on strike and the maintenance of way men were with difficulty 
kept at their jobs by the promise of the board to reconsider their 
case. Hence the absolute unwillingness of the miners to submit to 
arbitration the question of wages, for such a submission might 
have resulted in a further reduction in the standard of living, and 
hence also the refusal of the shopmen to arbitrate what they con- 
sidered the vital question of seniority. 


What are the lessons which this situation teaches? Does it 
mean, as some people would have us believe, that what we need 
is compulsory arbitration especially for our public utilities? 
Are force and compulsion the means by which better industrial 
relations are to be brought about? On the contrary, the actions 
of both the miners and the railroad men have made it abundantly 
clear that arbitration, by itself, will not serve to keep the peace. 
For both the railroad shop men and the miners have persistently 
refused to submit their case to the decision of any arbitral body. 
And it is quite plain that if any attempt had been made to force the 
acceptance of the decision of any board such attempt would have 
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been sure to fail. How can a million men be compelled to work if 
they are unwilling to do so? 

Happily the coal strike is ended and the railroad strike seems 
settled. The important thing now is the future; to adopt such 
measures as will tend to produce greater industrial justice and to 
give reasonable promise of promoting industrial peace—and to avoid 
any action which will only make matters worse. 

If the coal strike has done nothing else it has shown the need 
for a greater knowledge of the facts. The miners claim that the 
operators are making huge profits; that freight charges are unequal 
and in many cases exorbitant; that the coal dealer—both wholesale 
and retail—is a profiteer. The public wants cheaper fuel and the 
operator says that the only way it can be obtained is by reducing 
wages. The miner answers that a wage reduction would mean only 
a slight decrease in price whereas an elimination of exorbitant profits 
would make a large reduction possible. What are the facts? If 
we knew them we might not, to be sure, be able to solve all the prob- 
lems of the coal industry. We would, however, be in an immeasur- 
ably better position to judge of the merits of a controversy. A 
public opinion, enlightened with a knowledge which such a fact- 
finding body could have provided, would probably have prevented 
the occurrence of the recent strike or forced an early settlement. 

For the miners themselves an accurate knowledge of the facts 
would be of the greatest value. At present they have certain con- 
victions as to costs and profits. These are based on very inadequate 
knowledge and may be very far from the truth. But because the 
operators opposed the creation by Congress of a fact-finding com- 
mission and procured an injunction to prevent the federal trade 
commission from getting the much desired information, the miners 
have been strengthened in their belief that profits are exorbitant ana 
that coal prices should be reduced as a result of more reasonable 
profits rather than of lowered wages. 


The creation of a fact-finding body seems now agreed upon.!_ If 
this is made a permanent commission with powers sufficient to en- 
able it to keep the public informed as to all the facts of the coal 
industry, facts as to costs from the mine to the consumer’s bin— 
profits, wages, irregularity of employment, efficiency of manage- 
ment and labor, and all other questions which in any way relate to 


1Since this was written, the Coal Commission Act was enacted by Con- 
gress, and approved by the President September 22, 1922—Eprtor’s Note. 
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the proper functioning of this basic industry—then all of the suffer- 
ing incident to the strike will have been worth while. For we need 
a complete knowledge of all the facts in the coal industry and in all 
other industries. There was a time not very distant when we had no 
accurate knowledge about so elementary a matter as population. 
And when in England about one hundred years ago the proposal 
was made to take and publish a census, there were many wiseacres 
who found numerous and weighty reasons to prove that such a 
dangerous and costly thing should not be done. The time will 
probably come, and let us hope it is not far off, when, at least in our 
basic industries, the regular gathering and publication of the fullest 
information will be as much a matter of course as is the taking of 
the census. 

But the most careful ascertainment of the facts, helpful as it 
cannot but be, will not necessarily lead us to an equitable adjust- 
ment of conflicting economic views. Here our war experience may 
be helpful. We found then that there could be no industrial peace 
without an agreement on principles. To be sure, such agreement 
carries with it the danger that, as our ideas develop, the principles 
we have adopted will block the way to an acceptance of the newer 
points of view. Still, in spite of this difficulty it seems imperative 
that certain policies be agreed upon in order to facilitate the accept- 
ance of arbitral processes. 

The most elementary principle, which should now receive uni- 
versal recognition and to procure the acceptance of which no 
further controversy should be necessary, is the living wage. With 
the advances that have been made in the productive processes it can- 
not be any longer necessary to employ any worker in productive 
industry at a wage that fails to provide for at least a minimum 
living in accordance with recognized American standards. And yet 
a substantial proportion of miners and of the men in the employ of 
the railways were receiving in 1914 less than such an amount and 
many people are desirous of restoring pre-war sub-normal levels. 

The decision of the railroad labor board awarded laborers as 
low as twenty-three cents an hour, a wage substantially below 
the lowest minimum standards. In the coal mining industry 
also the intermittency of the work had resulted in many of the 
miners earning very much less than a living wage even before 
the recent attempts of the operators to reduce their compensa- 
tion still further. The reaction of both miners and railway men 
to these attempts to reduce wages below living standards should 
teach us that the first requisite to better industrial relations is 
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a general acceptance of the principle that no man shall be 
asked to work for less than a minimum wage. 

It is hard to realize, so completely have conditions changed, that 
only four years ago the entire nation was virtually on its knees be- 
fore the workers of the country—the miners, the shipwrights, the 
tool makers, and all the other trades—telling them of the importance 
of their labor, assuring them that their service to the nation was 
equal in dignity with that of the fighting forces and that the win- 
ning of the war depended upon their putting forth every ounce of 
their strength. The general public may have forgotten these ap- 
peals but the men have not forgotten them. And a recollection of 
the importance which was assigned to their efforts during the. war 
has only served to intensify their dissatisfaction with their subse- 
quent treatment and with the determinations of post-war arbitration 
boards. Nothing could be more deplorable than this mistrust of 
judicial process, nevertheless recent decisions of law courts and 
arbitral bodies have but intensified the conviction of organized labor 
that judges are biased in favor of the employers and that no matter 
how hard they may try to hold the scales evenly balanced it is im- 
possible for them to do so. 

Under all these circumstances it should be apparent that 
any effart to compel the submission of controversies to arbi- 
tration will serve only to dangerously augment unrest and will 
utterly fail to prevent strikes. Means must be found to bring 
about better industrial relations, and the coal and rail strikes 
have again emphasized the need of adopting constructive meas- 
ures. The first of these is that the public must know the facts 
which underlie our industrial processes. There must be no more 
concealment and secrecy. A permanent fact-finding commission 
should be immediately created for the coal industry and similar 
bodies should be provided for the metal mining and other basic 
trades. It should be adopted as a national policy that every 
able-bodied worker is to receive at least enough to provide a 
minimum living in accordance with decent American standards. 
There is no economic necessity nor is there any excuse in public 
policy for the attempts which have recently been made to return 
to sub-normal pre-war standards. It is not only inhuman but 
it is incredibly short-sighted to attempt to do so. Suitable 
national and local machinery of a voluntary nature should also 


be created for the arbitration of industrial disputes but no at- — 


tempt should be made to coerce either side into the acceptance 
of arbitral processes. 


Another Mine Disaster 


FIND 47 MEN DEAD 
IN ARGONAUT MINE; 
TRAPPED 22 DAYS 


Rescue Squads Come Upon 
Tomb Behind a Bulkhead Built 
by Miners Against Gas. 


CLOTHES STUFFED IN WALL 


Discovery of Barrier 4,350 Feet 
Down Comes After Drillers 
Finally Penetrate Rock. 


HAD PERISHED DAYS AGO 


Note on One Body Indicates All Died 
Within Five Hours of Start 
of Fire on Aug. 27. 


Spectal to. The New York Times.. 

JACKSON, Cal., Sept. 18.—The Argo- 
Maut miners are dead. 
were found tonight inside a rude bulk- 
head they had built on the 4,350-foot 
level and stuffed with their clothing 
in an effort to make it air-tight. 

They had been dead, the report. of 
mine officials say, for several days. 
The hard rock won out. Man could 
not hew through it in time, Man had 
tried with every ounce of human energy, 
with every bit of human ingenuity and 
skill and had failed. 


Their bodies’ 


F ORTY-SEVEN men, trapped like 

animals, fight gallantly against 
almost certain death, tearing clothing 
from their backs to supplement rude 
materials at hand as they erect barrier 
after barrier in vain attempt to keep 
back deadly gases which finally over- 
whelm them; forty-seven men found 
dead three weeks later when at last 
frantic efforts to reach them prove 
successful. 


° 


The widows and children of these 
men are assured prompt accident 
compensation, since the relief—esti- 
mated at approximately $200,000—is 
payable from the State Compensation 
Fund. 


© 


“Many metal mines in America 
are working with fully as great 
fire-hazards as the Argonaut,” ac- 
cording to Director Bain, of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. California 
has, in fact, one of the best mining 
codes in the country drafted in co- 
operation with the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. State officials report that 
the laws had been observed. It is 
evident that—as Mr. Bain points 
out—“ the safety codes now pre- 
scribed by law are inadequate.” 


°° 


Approximately six hundred men 
are killed annually in the metal 
mines of this country. More than 
two thousand additional lives are 
sacrificed yearly in our coal mines. 
This most recent catastrophe should 
arouse the nation to the need for ade- 
quate safeguards. Then, perhaps, the 
Argonaut miners will not have died in 
vain. 
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NewYork World 


A Common Target 


The Railroad Strike Injunction 


Compilation by H. G. STERNAU 


(EpiTor’s NoTE: The most important public development affecting 
labor legislation in the past three months is the railroad strike injunction. 
Since it is likely to be the cause of spirited discussion for many months and 
may possibly lead to important new legislation, the essential facts and many 
typical allusions are here concisely and impartially assembled as a basis for 
present understanding as well as for ready reference in the future. ) 


INJUNCTION ISSUED—SEPTEMBER 1 


The injunction issued, September 1, by Judge Wilkerson of the 
District Court of Chicago at the request of Attorney General Daugherty 
prohibited union leaders from issuing any instruction or public state- 
ment to members of their organizations to induce them to do or say 
anything to cause any railway employee to leave or refrain from entering 
the employ of a railroad; and prohibited them using funds of the unions 
in furtherance of any act forbidden in the injunction. It restrained all 
officers, members, or agents of the unions from engaging in picketing; 
from “in any manner by letters, printed or other circulars, telegrams, 
telephones, word of mouth, oral persuasion or suggestion, or from interviews 
to be published in the newspapers, or otherwise in any manner whatsoever ” 
encouraging any person to leave or refrain from entering the employ of a 
railroad; from interfering with or obstructing any railway; from hindering 
the inspection, repair, equipment, or operation of trains, either directly or indi- 
rectly; from interfering with employees going to or from work, by displays 
of force or numbers, threats, acts of violence, jeers, taunts, or entreaties; 
from loitering at or near places of egress of employees, or upon railroad 
property; and from doing injury or bodily harm to any railroad employee. 


FROM DAUGHERTY’S ADDRESS TO THE COURT—SEPTEM- 
BER 1 

“By refusing to comply with the decision of the Railroad Labor Board in 
the matter of shopmen’s wages, the union held the government of the United 
States in contempt. * * *” 

“T will use the powers of the government of the United States within my 
control to prevent the labor unions of the country from destroying the open 
shop, © 2 *” 


UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION 

“Congress shall make no law * * * abridging the freedom of speech, 
or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to peti- 
tion the government for a redress of grievances.” (First amendment, 1789.) 
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THE CLAYTON ACT 

“That no restraining order or injunction shall be granted by any court of 
the United States * * * in any case between an employer and employees, 
or between employers and employees, or between employees, or between per- 
sons employed and persons seeking employment, involving, or growing out of, 
a dispute concerning terms or conditions of employment, unless necessary to 
prevent irreparable injury to property, or to a property right, of the party 
making the application, for which injury there is no adequate remedy at 
lawor *: tae 

“And no such restraining order or injunction shall prohibit any person or 
persons, whether singly or in concert, from terminating any relation of em- 
ployment, or from ceasjng to perform any work or labor, or from recom- 
mending, or persuading others by peaceful means so to do * * * or from 
doing any act or thing which might lawfully be done in the absence of such 
dispute by any party thereto. * * *” (Section 20, 1914.) 


UNION LEADERS DEFY DAUGHERTY—SEPTEMBER 2 


Union leaders, declaring that the lawful union operations cannot be for- 
bidden, announced that they would not suspend peaceful activities. 


DAUGHERTY’S TELEGRAM—SEPTEMBER 3 


In answer to the New York Herald’s invitation to express an opinion upon 
the comments heard on all sides, the Attorney General telegraphed: “ You may 
say that the government’s answer to all these discussions will in due time 
be made in open court if necessary, and that the government, in the mean- 
time, will pay no attention to loose and irresponsible conversation on the 
part of people who may themselves yet be brought into court.” 


EARLY EDITORIAL COMMENT FROM NEW YORK CITY 
DAILY PAPERS—SEPTEMBER 1-5 


(Foreign Language Papers Excepted) 
Against the Injunction 


td 


The Times deplored the lengths to which the injunction went, character- — 


izing some of its provisions as “manifestly absurd and incapable of execu- 
tion.” The World, after pointing out that “strikes were not forbidden in the 
Transportation Act,” scored the Attorney General for forbidding union activi- 
ties of a clearly lawful type. Arguing in the same strain the Mail pointed 
out that violent acts were already illegal and could be “ punished by ordinary 
law,” and expressed a doubt as to whether the prohibition of lawful union 
activities would help to end the strike. Stressing the fact that the injunction 
practically made the strike illegal, and that “ what Congress, the representative 
legislative body, refused to enact, Mr. Daugherty demands,” the Globe char- 
acterized the action as “arrogant” and “ futile.” The Post declared that 
Ki the year 1922 is too late a date for an injunction that estops all the normal 
and innocent activities of a union and forbids the elementary rights of free 
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speech.” The Call said that the injunction merely proved the strike unex- 
pectedly successful, and that its effectiveness accounted for the federal power 
being “hurled into the struggle on the side of the railroad executives.” The 
Journal of Commerce, considering the injunction “in the light of the Clayton 
Act, * * * at least one recent decision of the Supreme Court,” and from 
the standpoint of wise policy, termed it “drastic in the extreme” and ex- 
pressed the fear that more harm than good would result therefrom. 


For the Injunction 


The Tribune argued that the public was entitled to uninterrupted rail serv- 
ice and upheld the government in “denying the right of anyone to conspire 
or act to interfere with interstate commerce.” The New York Commercial 
took much the same stand, saying, “ Labor has trifled with the country’s wel- 
fare long enough.” The three Munsey papers, the Herald, Sun, and Telegram, 
praised Daugherty’s action as insuring the “survival and supremacy of the 
United States” and the freedom of the country from “the menace of any 
group or organization.” They contended that the violence attributed to the 
_ strikers necessitated firm action rather than “ waiting while expected acts of 
violence occur and then going out and trying to punish the perpetrators,” and 
hailed “government by injunction” as “the surest way to combat government 
by terror.” 


FROM GOMPERS’ LABOR DAY SPEECH—SEPTEMBER 4 


The Attorney General was “exercising a power never dreamed of in the 
Republic.” * * * The Clayton Act “is the law passed by Congress bear- 
ing on injunctions and it forbids the issuance of an injunction in such a case 
as this.” 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL’S INTERVIEW—SEPTEMBER 5 


Daugherty summoned representatives of leading newspapers and gave out 

an official statement of his position, saying: 
“The government hasn’t any intention of abridging personal liberty or 
constitutional rights of free speech and lawful assembly. I will be just as 
~ vigorous to oppose such a suggestion as I am to uphold the law. The govern- 
ment is not going any further in this matter than is necessary. It is going to 
be reasonable, but not so reasonable as to permit the people or their govern- 
ment to be trampled on or run over. 

“There has been considerable talk by some people about ‘constitutional 
liberty’ being violated by the issuance of this restraining order. They are 
talking about the constitution of the unions. I am talking ahout the Consti- 
- tution of the United States. * * * 

“Editorial comment [on the injunction] is ninety per cent favorable.” 
(Reported by New York Times.) 
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LATER EDITORIAL COMMENT FROM NEW YORK CITY 
DAILY PAPERS—SEPTEMBER 6-9 
(Foreign Language Papers Excepted) 
Opposing the Injunction 

The Times, commenting on Daugherty’s denial that constitutional rights 
were infringed, suggested that if a labor leader observed all the prohibitions 
of the injunction, he would be “condemned thereafter to a life of silent medi- 
tation and prayer,” and pointed out that Daugherty’s explanation was proof 
that “the thing has palpably gone ill with Congress and the country.” The 
Evening Post treated Daugherty’s statement as “a denial that his applica- 
tion means what it says” and stated that if he really believed that the in- 
junction did not “invade the constitutional guarantee of free speech” he was 
“if possible more unfit to be Attorney General than he had already demon- 
strated.” The World declared that Daugherty and Wilkerson “were not only 
proceeding against the plain provisions of the Clayton Act, but * * * in- 
vading the constitutional guarantees of freedom of speech and of the press 
and of peaceable assembly.” The Journal of Commerce, stating that “the 
unwise language of the injunction has given labor leaders at least technical 
ground for the usual charges of oppression by capital and danger to indi- 
vidual rights,” expressed regret that the action had been of a character “ tending 
* * * to obscure the real issues at stake in the whole matter.” 


Favoring the Injunction 


The Sun defended the more drastic clauses of the injunction saying that 
“Mr. Daugherty sued for an order carrying more powers than he absolutely 
required” * * * “as suits the tactics of an Advocate not certain how much 
he will obtain.” The Mail, stating plainly that these extravagant provisions 
did not meet its approval, expressed the belief that they would be modified 
after the hearing. Both papers agreed that the injunction had been effective. 
The Tribune, repeating its belief that “the main purpose was sound,” admit- 
ted that the injunction ‘“ may have been faultily drawn in certain details.” The 
Herald, denying that the injunction violated the Clayton Act, pointed out that 
this law referred to cases between employers, employees, and persons seeking 
employment and declared that “the government of the United States * * * 
is not an employer of the striking railroad shopmen, * * * an employed 
person, * * * ora person seeking employment.” The Wall Strezt Journal 
contended that the “rights” demanded by the unions were “class privileges ” 
and that the Adamson Law, the Clayton Act, and the Transportation Act were 
“class legislation.” It spoke of the injunction as “a lesson” to organized — 
labor not to expect to be treated as a “privileged class.” 


SEPTEMBER 7 


Daugherty, after conference with Senator Borah, was widely reported Sep- 
tember 8 as having said that the government would not insist upon the reten- 
tion in the permanent injunction of those clauses of the temporary injunction 
which had been interpreted as curbing the right of free speech. 
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A petition for a counter injunction was brought by the unions to restrain 
the Department of Justice officials from enforcing the injunction. 


SEPTEMBER 11 

Wilkerson refused to grant counter injunction demanded by unions. 
Daugherty, in his plea to have the injunction made permanent, failed to ask 
its modification. Wilkerson extended the temporary injunction for ten days 
without modification. 


Congressman Keller impeached Daugherty and the resolution was referred 
to the Judiciary committee of the House. Samuel Untermeyer was retained 
as counsel against Daugherty, but early action was forestalled by the announce- 
ment of the Judiciary committee that there would be no further opportunity 
for hearings until the December session. 


INJUNCTION MADE PERMANENT—SEPTEMBER 23 

Wilkerson replaced the temporary injunction by a permanent one, which, 
though revised, did not in effect provide for some important modifications 
widely expected. He argued that “if the dominating. primary purpose of the 
combination is to restrain trade or to do things unlawful in themselves and 
which by reason of their inherent nature operate to restrain trade, the pur- 
pose of the combination is unlawful, and the purpose may not be carried out 
even by means that otherwise would be legal.” 


UNIONS INSIST INJUNCTION IS ILLEGAL—SEPTEMBER 25 


Counsel for the strike leaders, in waiving the right to be heard as to the 
form of the order, said they were “unable to suggest any form of order 
which would be effective to give legal sanction to the exercise of an authority 
which we respectfully urge is not within the power of the court.” 


DEMAND FOR FINAL DETERMINATION 


In reference to future developments, the New York Times, commenting on 
Wilkerson’s decision, pointed out that “the principle of law and public policy 
involved is of far-reaching concern and ought to receive sanction, if it is sound, 
or disavowal, if it is not solidly based, from our. highest judicial authority.” 
The World, the Post and the Globe also expressed the opinion that the deci- 
sion should immediately be tested by higher authority, and the Globe went 
even further, stating that “if it cannot be modified, if it reflects the state 
of the law, then Congress at its first opportunity should bring the code more 
into agreement with the necessities of this complicated industrial order.” 


Insurance Agents Attempt to 
Intimidate Legislators 


By IRENE SYLVESTER CHUBB 


ONGRESS sometimes appears dilatory merely on account of 

its unwieldy machinery. Advocates of national legislation are 
accustomed to watching worthy measures hang fire—often with 
complacent assurance that they will be passed ultimately. But the 
Fitzgerald accident compensation bill for private employees in the 
District of Columbia—although introduced as long ago as April 18, 
1921—was still pending when Congress adjourned on September 
22, 1922. The time is now ripe for the public to know the real 
torces which are delaying action in this case. 

Why should anyone oppose the Fitzgerald bill? Workmen’s 
accident compensation is an accepted principle in America. Forty- 
three states have more or less comprehensive laws on the subject. 
Congress itself has recognized the justice of accident compensation 
by providing it for federal employees and also for the public em- 
ployees of the District of Columbia. It is shocking that in our 
national capital, right under the nose of Congress, there is still 
neither an accident reporting nor an accident compensation law for 
the District’s private employees. 

Labor wants a compensation law. Employers want one. Why, 
then, the delay? 

The only serious opposition to the Fitzgerald bill is instigated 
and promoted by a group selfishly and financially interested in 
its defeat—the casualty insurance interests. That casualty insurance 
agents should wish to have only such laws enacted as will permit 
them to write this branch of insurance without competition, is of 
course understandable. Since uniform rate schedules are agreed 
upon subject to state approval, there is little or no rate competition 
between companies. But as a result of legislative and administra- 
tive experience the melon-patches are being more securely fenced 
against their exploitation. In protest against the high overhead cost 
of commercial insurance—averaging 3714 per cent of premiums— 
certain states, ten in number, have established state workmen’s com- 
Pensation insurance funds to compete with the private carriers. 
Seven other states hold that the notorious practices of commercial 
adjusters in beating down claims of injured employees have al- 
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together disqualified casualty companies from holding such a public 
trust as meting out compensation to helpless workmen and their 
dependents. They have, accordingly, made state-managed mutuals 
the exclusive method of insuring the workmen’s compensation risk. 
And the U. S. Supreme Court has approved this method as an “ oc- 
cupation tax”’ levied against industry to provide payments to those 
disabled in employment. 

But naturally the insurance agents are not to be deprived of 
good pickings without a contest. In each of the seventeen juris- 
dictions where state funds have now been established casualty in- 
surance interests have relentlessly fought them by methods subtle 
and insidious. 

Counsel for the Lockwood Committee in New York—amazed 
at the rebate discriminations practiced by casualty companies against 
the State Fund—expressed the fear that it could not “ co-exist with 
the private companies that are bent upon its destruction and are 
using all sorts of illegitimate ways of exterminating it as an object 
lesson to prevent further progress in that direction in other states.” 
In Ohio, also, where casualty companies were barred entirely from 
the field by referendum vote of the people, they are constantly 
trying to re-enter. The respectable sounding ““Workmen’s Com- 
pensation League” and the so-called “Ohio Board of Commerce” 
(both reported to be managed by the same insurance lobbyist!) 
have been used to blind the public to the real source of attacks 
upon the state fund. In other states unwarranted attempts by repre- 
sentatives of casualty companies to discredit the solvency of the 
state funds, have temporarily served as scarecrows. 

Such methods of attack suggest that the assailant is not confident 
of his ability to meet the issue openly. Certainly the casualty agents 
have not satisfactorily answered the following facts favoring state 
funds for workmen’s compensation insurance, which are brought 
to light by every official investigation :? 

1. The average expense ratio of insurance companies is 3714 per 
cent, of which only 2 per cent on the average goes for inspection 


service, while exclusive state funds have kept their average expenses 
down to only 4 per cent of premiums. 


1Mountain Timber Co. v. Washington, 243 U. S., 243. 
2Especially significant is the report of the federal government survey 
recently published as Bulletin No. 301 of the United States Bureau of Labor 


Statistics. 
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2. Contrary to frequent assertions of insurance agents the record 
of insurance companies as to promptness in paying claims is not 


superior to that of state funds. 
3. Underpayments to injured workmen on the part of commercial 


companies amount to millions of dollars. 

4. No injured workman has lost compensation because of failure 
of a state fund, while the failure of several casualty companies has 
resulted in losses to claimants amounting to hundreds of thousands 


of dollars. 

With such facts in mind the Fitzgerald bill was modeled upon 
the best compensation practice in America. It aims to benefit the 
injured workingman, not primarily the insurance companies. When 
the House committee announced hearings on the Fitzgerald bill, 
rublic-spirited persons representative of widely diversified groups 
responded to its support. 

Among those endorsing the bill were the wage-earners unani- 
mously, several experienced public officials, the Association for 
Labor Legislation, the Women’s Trade Union League, local charity 
officials, the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission, 
and the Housekeeper’s Alliance of the District of Columbia which 
declared the bill to be “ liberal to the injured employee and depend- 
ents, fair to the employer and just to the community.” In national 
convention assembled the workers of the country also officially 
resolved: 


That the American Federation of Labor reaffirms its conviction 
based on years of practical experience that exclusive fund insurance 
and the elimination of private profit in workmen’s accident compen- 


sation is advantageous to wage workers, and urges the early enact- 
‘ 


ment of the Jones-Fitzgerald bill without change from the exclusive 

fund plan. 

In contrast to reasoned and calm support, only nervousness can 
account for the language of a prominent insurance journal which 
said of the Fitzgerald bill: 

It is high time that the insurance men of America rise up in their 
might and crush every bit of inimical legislation of this character. A very 
good start which the insurance agents can and should make will be to 
strike at this Fitzgerald bill. The measure, if passed, will hurt every 
insurance agent in the Nation. Whether he thinks so or not, it will take 
dollars out of his pocket.* 

At the hearings in Washington, insurance interests were repre- 
sented by their most highly paid lobbyists. Their opposition ap- 


3United States Review, April 1, 1922. 


ee 
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peared in various guises. Their leading speaker was the manager 
of the “Workmen’s Compensation Publicity Bureau”—an organiza- 
tion supported by a number of large casualty insurance companies. 
_ Several other speakers who appeared, avowedly to represent civic 
welfare organizations, were later found to be in the employ of 
commercial insurance interests. This monogenetic opposition was 
nevertheless sufficient to retard action by the House committee dur- 
ing eight months, until January, 1922. 


Meanwhile, Congressman Underhill—widely known for his vici- 
ous attacks on organized labor and for his public charge that his 
colleagues in Congress think Easter Sunday is a sister of Billy 
Sunday and Yom Kippur is some sort of a herring—introduced a 
bill desired by the casualty insurance interests. He used every 
_ possible subterfuge to defeat, and that failing, to delay the Fitz- 
gerald bill. He tried to postpone committee meetings because of 
his own absence. He made much of alleged minor flaws in the 
Fitzgerald bill, and attempted to load it with pernicious amend- 
ments. His persistence delayed action until February 8 when, 
despite his tactics, by a record vote, the House committee reported 
the Fitzgerald bill favorably.4 


While Underhill was skirmishing, the insurance agents lay low. 
But immediately after the bill was reported the “Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Publicity Bureau,” before mentioned as the commercial 
lobbying organization of the casualty interests, circularized Con- 
gress with a slyly worded and misleading attack upon the Fitz- 
gerald bill. 


The bill having been reported favorably, supporters of the meas- 
ure were justified in expecting it to be made the order of business 
on one of the alternate Mondays especially set aside for considera- 
tion of legislation affecting the District. But Mondays came and 
went. It was variously argued that no District legislation was 
urgent or that the committee chairman was away and that it would 
Le discourteous to consider the Fitzgerald bill in his absence. It 
was only after three and a half months had gone by that the House 
committee came together in the absence of the chairman and in ex- 
asperation instructed him to make the Fitzgerald bill the order of 


business in the House of Representatives on the following Monday. 
a : 


4Report reprinted, American Labor Legislation Review, March, 1922. 
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Immediately, insurance men redoubled their hostility. Tele- 
grams poured in from insurance agents in the congressmen’s local 
districts urging them to vote against the Fitzgerald bill. It was 
hardly surprising then, when on the appointed Monday, June 12, de- 


bate was begun, that some congressmen were inclined to filibuster. — 


It was also noted as an extraordinary circumstance that, despite an 
understanding that Congressman Fitzgerald should take charge of 
his own bill on the House floor, the distribution of affirmative time 
was nevertheless placed in the hands of a congressman opposed to 
this measure! This opponent forthwith used half-an-hour of the 
affirmative time speaking on extraneous subjects and fifteen minutes 


more speaking against the bill! Filibustering continued and the 


debate could not be finished. 

The debate should have been continued on the next District 
Day. But meanwhile representatives of commercial insurance in- 
terests continued to flood congressmen with stereotyped letters of 
opposition with dictatorial directions so complete that one congress- 
ran facetiously complained that he had not been told “what to be 
thinking between the different motions”! And the “Workmen’s 
Compensation Publicity Bureau circularized Congress with still an- 
other expensive and misleading pamphlet. On the next District 
Day and all subsequent District Days the Fitzgerald bill was passed 
over in favor of other measures. It still remains “unfinished busi- 
ness” on the House Calendar for the coming session. 

Congressman Walters of Pennsylvania, a member of the District 
committee, who is in a position to observe from the inside, em- 
phatically characterized this legislative delay as no ordinary case 
of congressional procrastination. As the long session was about 
te adjourn he publicly charged: 

The insurance trust has completely blocked legislation giving 
compensation to District workers. The trust will permit no legis- 
lation unless its casualty and guarantee company members dictate 
such legislation. From the home district of every committee mem- 
ber a violent stream of protest came in, signed by local insurance 
agents. Threats of reprisal were made if the member did not listen 
to the demand of his constituents who were in the casualty insurance 
business. Congressman Fitzgerald received threatening letters from 
agents of the insurance companies. Congressman Zihlman is a 
member of an insurance firm, doing business in Cumberland. His 


partners were approached and told to get Mr. Zihlman “right.” 
Congressman Zihlman refused to mix business with public service. 


His firm received notice from several companies that their business | 


relations were severed.” 


5Washington Times, September 2, 1922. 


a 
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Typical as this is of the outrageous bullying of public servants 
by casualty insurance interests, aroused citizens everywhere will 
insist that such tactics must not be permitted to determine the ulti- 
mate outcome of this legislation for injured wage-earners in the 
District of Columbia. 

The Fitzgerald bill has been before Congress since April, 1921. 
The measure was carefully drafted along lines tested and found 
successful in the United States. After full public hearings it met 
the approval of the House committee and was reported favorably. 
The wage-earners, for whose protection such legislation is pri- 
marily designed, insist that it be enacted in this form. It is ap- 
proved by disinterested students of the subject. There has been 
no important opposition except that instigated by the casualty in- 
surance interests. Debate upon the bill was begun in the House, 
_ but remains unfinished. 

In its appeal for votes in 1920, the party now in power declared: 


The supreme duty of the nation is the conservation of human resources 
through an enlightened measure of social and industrial justice. Although 
the federal jurisdiction over social problems is limited, they affect the 
welfare and interest of the nation as a whole. We pledge the Republican 
party to the solution of these problems through national and state legis- 
lation in accordance with the best progressive thought of the country. 
The federal jurisdiction in the District of Columbia is of course 

unlimited. Yet for a year and a half Congress, with the remedy 
in hand, has withheld—from the victims of occupational injuries at 
its very doors—the obvious measure of social justice. 

Is it likely that the Republican party which controls this Con- 
gress will permanently forget—at the dictation of one selfish group 
—its earlier promise to favor legislation “to secure the safety, con- 
servation and protection of labor from the dangers incident to in- 
dustry”? 


We 


Pertinent Comment 


IF a community is unwilling to stand by the public servants who 
have maintained the interests of the community against private in- 
terests, they will soon find their indifference reflected in the action 
of their public officers. Let no one suppose that this is a matter 
of mere dollars and cents. It is a matter of public murals.—Elihu- 
Root, September 27, 1922. 


Question and Answers 


(Epiror’s Note: The following letters and editorial illustrate in 
somewhat amusing fashion the lengths to which insurance interests have 
gone in organizing opposition to the Fitzgerald workmen’s compensation — 
Bill for the District of Columbia through local agents in the Congressional 


Districts. ) 


Kansas ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE AGENTS 
Topeka, Kansas, June 21, 1922. 
Congressman “Poly” Tincher, 
Washington, D. C. 
Honorable Sir: 

Please be present at the meeting of the Committee of the Whole ~ 
House on the 26th instant and subsequent days when House Reso-— 
lution No. 10034, known as the Fitzgerald Bill, is considered. 

Please support a motion to substitute the Underhill Bill for the 
Fitzgerald Bill after the enacting clause of the last has been read. 
If that fails, then support the Underhill amendments to the Fitz- 
gerald Bill eliminating the Monopolistic State Fund feature. If 
that fails, then vote against the Fitzgerald Bill in the Committee of 
the Whole House. If that fails, then vote against the Fitzgerald 
Bill on the floor of the House when it is reported from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. . 

The insurance agents of the State of Kansas are opposed to the © 
Fitzgerald Bill without a dissenting voice. We will appreciate your 
sipport in being present and defeating this measure. ‘ 

Very truly yours, : 
C. G. BLAKELY, Jr., 
Secretary. 


June 23, 1922. 

Mr. C. G, Blakely, Jr., ' 
Kansas Assn. of Ins. Agents, 
Topeka, Kansas. 
My dear Blakely: 

Answering your letter of June 21, which is one of the most_ 
unique letters I have ever received. * * * 

You ask me to support the resolution to substitute the Under- 
hill bill; I haven’t read the Underhill bill very carefully, but if the 
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motion to strike out the enacting clause of the Fitzgerald bill is of- 
fered first I notice you give no suggestions as to whether I should vote 
for that or not. I may vote for a motion to strike out the enacting 
clause. Of course, if that fails I don’t think the Underhill bill could 
hurt the Fitzgerald bill; so I will be glad to comply with your sug- 
gestion. I wouldn’t want to promise at this distance to support any 
amendments that this fellow Underhill offers. 1 know him like a 
Bool, * * * 

I want to compliment you upon your thorough knowledge of the 
several steps that are liable to be taken in this matter, and to assure 
you that I am always glad to be able to be of service to the insurance 
agents of the state of Kansas. * * * 

Yours truly, 
J. N. TrncHer. 

P. S.—You overlooked one thing in your letter; you didn’t tell 
me what to be thinking between the different motions. 


Pennsylvania Agents Also Busy 


66 O other measure before the Congress in some time has occa- 

sioned such a volume of correspondence addressed to mem- 
bers. A propaganda among local agents of the insurance com- 
_ panies compels the writing of letters, most of them carrying threats 
of reprisal unless the individual addressed obeys the commands of 
the Insurance lobby. The tone of the correspondence is arrogant 
and has caused much comment. * * * 

“The silly boast of a number of Cambria County insurance 
agents of their wonderful power and influence has attracted some 
notice and, when called to the official attention of the House of 
- Representatives, will result in many members resenting such bold 
assertions. Inasmuch as organized labor and important civic or- 
ganizations have championed the Fitzgerald bill, there will come a 
reaction against the claims of the insurance agents which may de- 
feat the purposes of their employers.”—Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune, 
July 5, 1922. 
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Report on Unemployment and Business 
Cycles 


By Epwarp Eyre Hunt 
Secretary, President's Conference on Unemployment 


HEN the President’s Conference on Unemployment ad- 
journed in October, 1921, it passed a provisional judgment 
on its work in the following paragraph: 

The first tasks of the President’s Unemployment Conference were to 
canvass the available figures concerning the numbers of men now out of work 
in various parts of the United States and to consider the best means of miti- 
gating the suffering threatened by the present emergency. Now that these 
two tasks are accomplished, a third task must be undertaken, a task that looks 
- to the future rather than the present, to prevention rather than cure, 

This task was a study of unemployment and business cycles, 
with a critical examination of methods proposed for controlling or 
anticipating the cyclical movement. 

Secretary Herbert Hoover, as chairman of the standing com- 
mittee of the Conference, invited the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Inc., to undertake the fact-finding investigation, and ap- 
pointed a Committee on Business Cycles composed of Owen D. 
Young, chairman; Joseph H. Defrees, Mary Van Kleeck, Matthew 
Woll, Clarence Mott Woolley and the writer to receive the Bureau’s 
report, draft recommendations, and to present the report and recom- 
tnendations to the government and the public. The Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York supplied the funds. The National Bureau 
of Economic Research, under its director, Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell, 
contributed the services of its staff of experts for a period of six 
months, and Dr. Mitchell personally planned and directed the in- 
vestigation. The Russell Sage Foundation contributed important 
services, the secretary of the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation contributed a chapter, as did the secretary of the Bureau of 
Railway Economics, and the Federated American Engineering 
Societies, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Commerce and Labor, as well as other 
bodies, collaborated substantially to make the study a success. 

The investigation—which has just been completed—was limited 
to six months’ time; the report was not to exceed five hundred 
printed pages; and the Bureau was instructed so far as possible to 
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examine only “cyclical” and not “seasonal” unemployment. Obvi- 
cusly a comprehensive outline was expected rather than an exhaust- 
ive treatment of the topics examined, but the results as embodied 
in a notable report have been most gratifying. 

Interest centers in the third and largest part of the report deal- 
ing with the proposals for preventing or at least reducing cyclical 
unemployment, but a number of important questions are answered 
for the first time in parts one and two. For example, how large 
was the unemployment in the United States during the recent de- 
pression? The statisticians of the Department of Labor and those 
of the Conference on Unemployment differed radically in their esti- 
mates. Which were right? Was the reduction due to part time 
work an important item in the depression? How much was the 
shift of workers from one industrial field to another? What 
classes of workers suffered most severely and what classes least 
severely from the decline in employment? Were large and small 
scale enterprises affected by unemployment to about the same rela- 
tive extent? Do the high wages characteristic of boom times lead 
many women and others not normally engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions temporarily to work for wages or salaries? Are fluctuations 
in different industries complementary, with the result that the total 
amount of employment in all fields remains approximately constant? 
For example, do agricultural laborers or the sons and daughters of 
farmers or other small employers become employees in factories 
during boom times and return to their former callings when the de- 
pression sets in? Are the fluctuations in factory employment—the 
only field for which we have records—characteristic of the fluctua- 
tions in the entire industrial field, including agriculture, merchan- 
dising, finance, transportation, and the hand trades? 

In part three, first to be discussed is the proposal to use con- 
struction work as a balance wheel for the business machine. If all 
branches of our public works and the construction work of our 
public utilities—the railways, the telephones, and others—could 
systematically put aside financial reserves to be provided in times 
of prosperity for the deliberate purpose of improvement and ex- 
pansion in times of depression, we would not only decrease the 
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depth of depressions but we would at the same time diminish the — 
height of booms. A further advantage of the proposal is that our — 


plant and equipment would be built in times of lower costs than is 
now the case when the contractor competes with consumable goods 
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in overbidding for both material and labor. This proposal is dis- 
cussed by Mr. Mallery with reference to public works, by Dr. 
Parmalee with reference to railway work, and by Mr. Bradford 
_ with reference to the building trades. 

A considerable number of enterprising business men have em- 
ployed various devices for stabilizing production and consequently 
employment throughout the year. Dr. N. I. Stone and Colonel 
Sanford E. Thompson have made a canvass of numerous industries 
to learn what devices have been tried and how they have worked. 

The legal and economic aspects of the problem of cancellation 
of orders are treated by Mr. Montague, with an examination of the 
_ proposal to treat orders as legal contracts. 

Professor T. S. Adams outlines briefly the outstanding devices 
_ of a financial sort now under discussion for controlling the business 
cycle. 

Then come the proposals to improve the mechanism of the labor 
market by setting up a system of employment offices under public 
supervision, and to pay men out-of-work allowances. The first 
measure is intended to reduce the “reserve army of labor,” and is 
treated by Mr. Shelby Harrison. The second measure is intended 
primarily to reduce the sufferings of the unemployed, but it is also 
expected to prevent the purchasing power of wage-earners from 
shrinking as much as it does now in depressions and to limit the 
_ height of the boom to the extent that the parties engaged in industry 
contribute to the reserve funds out of which such allowances are to 
be paid. Dr. Andrews treats of out-of-work benefits given by trade 
unions, and Dr. Wolman the unemployment insurance schemes of 
_ governments and business concerns. 

There remains the suggestion that if business men had more 
accurate information about business conditions and made more 
effective use of such information, the mistakes which now con- 
iribute to bring on crises would be diminished. Dr. Knauth reviews 
the materials now available for business forecasting, and the device 
of an index of employment in its relation to the “barometer of busi- 
ness” is treated by Miss Van Kleeck. 

The work of the Business Cycle Committee is now to draft its 
‘recommendations in the form of a plan of action and to publish the 
report.t 


1To appear shortly under the imprint of McGraw Hill Book Company. 


Removing the Dread of 
Unemployment 


| NSURANCE against unemployment, sickness and 
death has just been extended in more liberal form 

to the employees of the mammoth manufacturing estab- 

lishment of Lever Brothers, Port Sunlight, England. 


Lord Leverhulme, who has attracted world-wide 
attention by the success of his liberal labor policy, 
which includes the co-partnership idea, explains that 
the new insurance protection is “‘not something in 
place of wages’ but that the payment of trade union 
wages is the basis of the plan. It was adopted with 
enthusiasm at a meeting of the employees. 


Under the unemployment feature the firm will 
pay an employee such a sum as, with all allowances 
from other sources, will equal half wages. Benefit 
will be paid on a similar basis in the case of sickness 
extending over a week. This benefit will run for 
four weeks, and its continuance will then be con- 


sidered. 


“We feel,”’ said Lord Leverhulme, ‘‘that there 
cannot be any greater stabilizing effect than 
that of removing the dread of unemployment 
and removing the possibility of dependents 
being left destitute in the case of the death of 
the breadwinner.” 


Enégland’s Verdict on Unemployment 
Insurance 


By A. S. CHEYNEY 


MERICA finds projects like that of the much-discussed un- 

employment insurance already possessed of a European record 

and the proposers and opponents of the scheme point with an air of 

finality to its supposed success or failure in England. But it must 

be remembered that any profitable reference to previous experience 

must distinguish between the policy itself and the particular method 
by which it happens to have been administered. 

There is a device known as a self-starter which if put on an 
automobile originally designed to be started with a crank will give 
poor satisfaction. Built into a car designed to make use of it, it will 
work like the three wishes of a fairy tale. It so happens that the 
social legislation lately experimented with in both England and 
America applies in one form or another the simple device of In- 
surance, and this device, like the self-starter, works indifferently in 
connection with an administrative system developed without refer- 
ence to it, and might work very well with one especially designed 
for it. The insurance system of England is older than compulsory 
state insurance and in some ways ill adapted to it. In America we 
could not utilize an old system as England has done but would have 
to accompany any considerable development of state insurance by 
the creation of new carriers. We have benevolent associations, 
widely organized fraternal orders with benefit features and some 
trade unions offering certain types of insurance. But insurance for 
working people here confines itself for the most part to the great 
contingency of death. In England, however, the benevolent asso- 
ciations are organized in local chapters that play a conspicuous part 
in local life. The trade unions have developed more types of in- 
surance than with us and the strength of trade unionism has in the 
past been so closely connected with mutual insurance that certain 
unions are charged with being vested interests quite unfitted actively 
to advance the irfterests of the workers in the trade. 

When the British government decided successively on the intro- 
duction of accident, health and unemployment insurance, it found 
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the heart of the people laid up with its treasure in little friend-in- 
need societies that meant to their members not merely money laid by 
but an offensive and defensive alliance, a rock of safety and a bond 
of loyalty which they were not prepared to desert at the invitation 
of a far-off government. Accordingly the government did what is 
so easy that it might have been expected to make trouble. It swore 
in deputies. That is, every little two-penny ha’penny benevolent 
association, if solvent and reputable, was made an agent of the gov- 
ernment, responsible for insuring in its name. 

There were people who contended at the time that it would be 
better for the government to become its own insurer and pay benefits 
directly—through the health authorities in case of accident and 
health insurance; through the employment agencies in the case of 
unemployment insurance. This would have been more economical 
than the superintendence of a host of “approved societies” ; it would 
have made possible closer correlation between the work of the health 
authorities and the needs of the people drawing accident or sick in- 
surance, and it would have left the way open for direct pressure on 
industry for better management of its affairs. But the man used to 
paying his mite to his own chosen society would be loth to count 
out his pennies into the vast hard palm of the public exchequer, and 
the government did not want to take the money through the devious 
and untraceable channels of taxation but, at least in part, directly 
and of their knowledge from the beneficiaries. Therefore, in char- 
acteristic English fashion it accepted the situation in all its com- 
rlication and all its richness without attempting to force an un- 
welcome and artificial simplification. Naturally social insurance 
was accepted and naturally also it does not yet work entirely 
smoothly. 

If you listen to the comments on any type of social insurance 
made by its administrators and by those mythical beings the gen- 
eral public, you may well get the impression that it is a rank failure. 
If, however, you remember the ways of the English and ask whether 
this is the case you will probably meet a full denial. Very few 
people propose actually giving up compulsory state insurance, and 
its faults reported on every hand are for the most part sins of 
omission. The system of administration is under fire but the gen- 
eral policy of insurance is taken for granted and it is only the 
policy which there is any proposal to adopt in America, for it would 
be possible and even necessary here to supplement existing insurance 
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carriers with new and especially designed machinery on a far larger 
scale than was the case in England. To be sure insurance interests 
here as in England are fearful of expropriation, but here they speak 
only with the powerful voice of financial interest which is finally 
crowned with the seventh wave of popular demand, whereas in 
i’ngland they spoke irresistibly with the still small voice of a multiple 
vopular will. In spite of the many similarities our cases are dif- 
ferent and if the device of insurance conceived for England and 
first used there may prove to work better in this country it will be 
no paradox. It will be the result of our opportunity to build our 
social insurance system more nearly from the bottom up. 


2 


Maternity Law Challenged 


ASSACHUSETTS, through its Attorney General, on Septem- 
ber 8, filed a petition in the United States Supreme Court 
asking permission to bring suit against the administrators of the 
federal Sheppard-Towner maternity law in order to prevent its en- 
forcement. Massachusetts holds that the federal act is unconstitu- 
tional and declares that the act sets up a system of government 
“which is neither the federal Government established by the Con- 
stitution, * * * nor the State Government recognized there- 
Sa 
Among federal acts based upon a principle similar to that of 
the maternity measure—and already accepted by Massachusetts— 
are those establishing land grant colleges and agricultural experi- 
ment stations, the Smith-Lever agricultural extension act, the Smith- 
Hughes vocational education law and the Federal Aid to Roads act. 
By September 1, forty-two states had accepted the provisions of 
the Sheppard-Towner law—all except Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Maine, New York, Rhode Island and Washington. 


When lntereit is Keen, Accident Rate Falls 
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Chart shows accident frequency averages for years in lines at tops of shaded 
blocks, and monthly average accident frequency per 100 
employees in hills and valleys 


H°*% a Safety Campaign among employees will get results; how waning interest 
will permit the accident rate to rise again, and how enthusiasm can once more 
be aroused—and thereafter a consistently good record can be maintained—is shown by 
the above chart, adapted from a publication of the Travelers Insurance Company. 


The chart represents the accident experience of a large manufacturer of food 
products. 


During 1919 organized safety work was begun. In the early part of 1920 there 
was a lagging of interest on the part of employees in the safety organization. This 
was overcome so effectively that excellent results continued through 1921. 


While this safety work has meant a great deal to the employees and the families 
dependent upon them, the Travelers reports, it has also accomplished much for the 
employer: 


1. The risk now earns the maximum schedule-rating reduction in the cost of its 
workmen's compensation insurance. : 


2. The experience debit has been reduced to approximately 37 per cent below 
that of 1921. 


3. The new rate is approximately 32 per cent below manual. 


Here is a big saving. In addition, the employer has profited in dollars 
and cents through a 79 per cent reduction in the number of interruptions 


to production and through an improved morale that is not measurable by 
any system yet evolved. 


~~ 


“The Bends” 


DRAMATIC circumstance in connec- 

tion with the building of Brooklyn 

~ Bridge has been recalled by recent action 
taken to spare the famous structure from the 
strain of heavy motor traffic. Mr. J. Ran- 
ken Towse, who watched the bridge take 
shape nearly forty years ago, writes in the 


_ New York Evening Post: 


The elder Roebling, who was its original designer, 
died, as is well known, soon after work upon it 
had been started, leaving his son to put his plans 
into execution. * * * The son, Col. Roebling, 
in the discharge of his duties early fell a victim to 

_ the caisson fever—that terrible affliction called ‘the 
bends,” about which not much was known in those 

_ days—and was so completely incapacitated that he 
could not move, or, as was reported, be moved, with- 
out suffering exquisite pain. So he lay in an upper 
chamber of a house on Brooklyn Heights, from 
which, by means of a telescope mounted at his bed- 
side, he could see that his directions were precisely 
fulfilled, and in this manner he superintended the 
work. When his work was done—as the slightest 
jar was a torment to him—he was carried carefully 
to a canal boat which had been specially prepared 
for him, and so conveyed home. 


Thousands of workmen in America have 
fallen victims to the same excruciating occu- 
pational disease that laid Colonel Roebling 
low. On a single job—the construction of 
the Pennsylvania-East River tunnels in New 
York—there were 3,692 cases, of which 

twenty were fatal. The industrial hazard 
of ‘‘the bends’—compressed-air illness—is 
present wherever in the construction of tun- 
nels, bridges and skyscrapers compressed air 
is used. 

Three statee—New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania—have enacted legislation, 
based on the Standard Bill of the Associae CAISSON IN OPERA- 
tion for Labor Legislation, to control the TION 
disease. With the revival of building opera- workers (Atinds hoge2) 
tions not only to meet the normal increase 
but also to catch up with projects postponed 
because of war, there is need in the great 
majority of states for the early adoption of 
legislation to extend this necessary protection 
to caisson workers. 


at bottom of caisson 
work under atmospheric 
pressure to prevent 
water from flowing in. 


OOOOOOOO 


Proposed Child Labor Constitutional Amendment 


(U. S. Senate Joint Resolution No. 232) 
Introduced July 26 by Senator McCormick 


of a score of national organizations including the Federation of Labor, 
the Child Labor Committee, the Consumer’s League, the Women’s Trade 
Union League, and the Association for Labor Legislation, the following 
draft of a proposed federal constitutional amendment was introduced in 
Congress: 

‘‘ The Congress shall have power to limit or prohibit the labor of per- 
sons under eighteen years of age, and power is also reserved to the several 
states to limit or prohibit such labor in any way which does not lessen 
any limitation of such labor or the extent of any prohibition thereof by 
Congress. The power vested in the Congress by this article shall be 
additional to and not a limitation on the powers elsewhere vested in the 
Congress by the Constitution with respect to such labor.” 


Bevceas G a series of conferences participated in by representatives — 


OOOOOOOO 


‘‘Reversing Justice Chase”’ 
IGNIFICANT as indicative of widespread disappointment at the 


second adverse decision of the highest federal court declaring that 
Congress exceeded its authority in attempting to prohibit child labor, is the 
following from an editorial in the New York Tribune of May 17: 

“The decision of the Supreme Court invalidating the revised edition of the federal 
child labor law, even as the first was invalidated, is profoundly discouraging. * * * 

“Scarcely less discouraging is the evidence given that the Supreme Court, after a 
period of liberalism with respect to social legislation, is seemingly on the back track— 
is retreating to the caverns of states’ rights, with their frigid and dogmatic legalism. It 
was hoped that we had arrived at a condition of reasonable centralizaion and that the 
federal government could do what other civilized nations do, and which no political 
power except the national one can handle effectively. 

“Finally there will be discouragement because the Supreme Court apparently has 
reverted to the practice of legislating and has it in mind to use its assumed legislative 
power to protect social ideas that are archaic. * * * 

“Said Chief Justice Chase in 1866 when the law [taxing state bank notes] was 
assailed: ‘It is insisted, however, that the tax in the case before us is excessive, and so 
excessive as to indicate a purpose on the part of Congress to destroy the franchise of 
the bank, and is, therefore, beyond the constitutional power of Congress. The first 
answer to this is that the judicial cannot prescribe to the legislative department of the 
government limitations upon the exercise of its acknowledged powers. The power to 
tax may be exercised oppressively upon persons, but the responsibility of the 
legislature is not to the courts but to the people by whom its members are 
elected.’ ”’ 


QOOOOOOOO 


International Labor Legislation 


GRICULTURAL workers are included in the labor pro- 
visions of the Peace Treaty, according to a decision of the 
Permanent World Court, August 10, The French government 
raised the question particularly against regulation of hours of 
farm labor. The Court, declaring that the terms of the treaty 
gave a broad application to the words “ industrial wage-earner ” 
held that the competence of the International Labor Organiza- 
- tion does extend to the regulation of conditions of labor in 
agriculture, but does not include proposals for the organization 
and development of methods of agricultural production. 


In an article on “Centralization versus Decentralization” in 
the American Political Science Review for August, S. Gale Lowrie 
declares: “Commerce and industry cannot be restricted by the 
boundaries of our states or even of our nation. So state control 
must yield to national control, and the latter in turn, in many 
instances, to international control. That we are on the eve of 
an extensive development of international labor regulations is 
indicated by the institution of the international labor office under 
the League of Nations, the culmination of years of effort, 
fostered by the International Association for Labor Legislation, 
to form an international labor code.” 


The fourth International Labor Conference which will meet 
at Geneva in October will consider an increase in the member- 
ship of the administrative committee of the labor organization 
under the League of Nations. The committee has twenty-four 
members, of whom twelve represent governments, six repre- 
sent employers, and six labor. Some of the smaller states out- 
side of Europe want representation on the committee. 


The special bulletin published in July by the International 
Labor Office summarizing action on Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted at the Washington, Genoa, and 
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Geneva conferences, shows considerable progress since the appear- 
ance in March of a similar bulletin noted in the June issue of this 
Review. Australia has put into operation the Washington recom- 
mendation on white phosphorus, and Norway that on unemploy- 
ment. In Italy, Spain, Switzerland, and the Netherlands several 
Washington conventions have received parliamentary assent, but 
have not yet been formally ratified. Roumania has ratified the 
Genoa convention on minimum age at sea and Czecho-Slovakia has 
given effect to this convention and also to the Genoa recommenda- 
tions on hours of work and inland navigation. Japan has given 
effect to the Genoa convention on employment of seamen. The 
Finnish parliament has assented to the Genoa conventions on mini- 
mum age and employment for seamen and the Indian legislature to 
that on minimum age, but formal ratification has not occurred in 
either case. There have been no further formal ratifications of 
the conventions adopted at Geneva, but action on all seven of them 
has been authorized by the Esthonian parliament, and on two by 
the Greek legislature. 


With but one dissenting vote, the thirty-eighth annual con- 
vention of the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada meeting 
in August, 1922, adopted the report of its committee on officers’ 
reports recommending that provincial executive committees and fed- 
erations of labor urge upon the various provincial governments the 
necessity of being represented at the annual conferences of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. 


According to French and Belgian press reports, a convention 


called by the organized building trades’ unions of Belgium, — 


meeting at Courtrai on July 30, 1922, and attended by between 


twenty and thirty thousand workers, unanimously demanded — 


the ratification of the Geneva Convention concerning the use 
of white lead in painting. (For provisions of this Convention 
see December, 1921, Review, page 318.) 


Book Reviews and Notes 


Social Insurance. By Juria E. Jounson. Handbook Series. New York, 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1922. 381 p—Selected articles and references designed 
chiefly for debaters, presenting leading arguments on social insurance, and 
covering workmen’s compensation, health, invalidity, unemployment and 
soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance, old age and mothers’ pensions, and maternity 
benefits. 


Use of Federal Power in Settlement of Railway Labor Disputes. By 
Ciype Orin Fisuer. Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, No. 303. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1922. 121 p—An 
historical study of legislation, judicial action, and public opinion on railway 
labor disputes of the last thirty years, discussing the merits and demerits of 
various attempts to solve the problem. Its appearance at this time, when 
railway problems form one of the chief topics of public discussion, is particu- 
larly fortunate. 


The Settlement of Wage Disputes. By Hersert Fets. New Vork, 
Macmillan Company, 1921. 289 p—A discussion of wage theories and stand- 
ards in their relation to ‘industrial peace. Outlines a proposed scheme for 
settlement of wage disputes. 


justifiable Individualism. By F. W. Biracxmar. New York, Crowelt 
Company, 1922. 142 p.—Great social reforms depend for their success upon 
regeneration of the individual. “ The purpose of social engineers and reformers 
is to reduce the waste and to perfect the machinery.” 


Business and the Professions. By R. M. Binper. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1922. 433 p—Politics has contracted a morganatic marriage with busi- 
ness, disturbing social balance formerly based on the professions. Modern 
business, however, is based largely on the work of professions and should 
render social service more heartily by becoming professional in motive. Some 
business men have caught the new social view that they must render social 
service primarily and get profits secondarily. 


Wage Changes in Various Countries, 1914-1921. Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Labor Office. Series D. Geneva, 1922. 76 p.—An interesting attempt 
to analyze and compare the changes in real wages in various countries during 
the war period. It concludes that, with notable exceptions, real wages in most 
industries were slightly higher at the end of 1921 than in the years imme- 
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diately prior to the war; that there has been considerable change in the ratio 


of the wages of skilled and unskilled workers; that the real wages of salaried 
and professional workers have, in general, been lowered; that women have 
received proportionately larger increases than men; and that workers in large 
towns and cities have received proportionately smaller increases than workers 
in provincial districts. 


Hours and Earnings in Anthracite and Bituminous Coal Mines. 
Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 315. Washing- 
ton Government Printing Office, 1922. 63 p—A careful presentation of statis- 
tical material dealing with earnings, periods of employment and value of 
product in eleven typical coal states during the winter 1921-1922. 


The A.B.C’s of Business. By Henry S. McKer. New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1922. 135 p—A convenient philosophy for the most conservative, 
showing a reverential respect for things as they are. 


“Broke ”—The Man Without the Dime. By Epwin A. Brown. 
Boston, Four Seas Company, 1920. 370 p—What’s on the workless man’s 
mind. Appreciation of modern municipal lodging houses. 


Junior Wage Earners. Anna Y. REED. New York, Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1920. 165 p—A brief study from an authoritative source. It contains 
valuable facts and suggestions for teachers, social workers, and employment 
managers. 


An Introduction to the Study of Labor Problems. By G. S. Warkxrns. 
New York, Crowell Company, 1922. 664 p—Exhaustive treatise on practically 
all aspects of ‘trade unionism and labor legislation in the United States. The 


breadth of subject has, of course, precluded profound analysis of many diffi- 
cult questions. 


A book on INJUNCTIONS is to be published shortly by John P. | 


Frey, editor of the Iron Molders’ Journal, Cincinnati. 


—— 


The “ Christening Number” of The Seattle Longshore Log appeared 
in September as the official bulletin of the Joint Organization of Longshore- 
men and Truckers and Waterfront Employers of Seattle, representing 750 
wage-earners and the employers in 27 companies. The equal representation 
committees are an outgrowth of President Wilson’s Second Industrial Con- 
ference. “The work is decasualized through central registration and central 


hiring so that each man has a sure job with good earnings and improved work- 


ing conditions, and the employers are benefited by the cooperation of the men, 
yielding good tonnage and quick dispatch of ships.” The constitution and the 
plan of committee organization are published. 
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